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THE FIRST NATIONAL LITURGICAL DAY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
FTER all preparations for the First National Litur 


gical Day to be held in the United States had be 


made, and rumors had indicated a large attendan 


there was nothing to do but to await results. Ther 





was no precedent by which to gauge the possible su 
cess of the Day in advance. While there may have been oth 


gatherings in the country possessing liturgical interest, no Litur 


gical Day, as the term and the thing are meant in Europe, ha 


ever been held in the United States. It had been heralded by new 


reports, by notices in Orate Fratres, and by special invitations 


the priests and religious communities and lay subscribers of O 


in the surrounding dioceses. But it was to take place in the 


hear 
of the countryside, twelve or more miles from any city even 
small size, and many more miles from a population center | 


the Twin Cities; and it was to be held on an ordinary busin 


day of our speedy American life. Besides, the whole topic 


and s 


liturgy and a liturgical movement is still so very new 
tle understood. Yet there was a small nucleus for a good crow 
te) the A ith tne 


in the summer school students, and these 
rivals for the day gave a real national air to the celebration. J 


states or regions represented were: Minnesota 


Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kans 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Maryland, Pennsylvar 
Georgia, Washington, Saskatchewan (Canada the Bahama 
lands, and the Philippines—from the eastern. to the southet 


the western coasts and beyond! 


When the day arrived, the sun rose on high in all its b 
teous splendor. Was it an omen for the day? In the liturgy 


sun is a symbol of Christ. Every morning the Lauds greet Cl 


in the rising sun, the canticle Benedictus praises the dawn 
another day of salvation, while the Nunc dimittts after thi 


ting of the sun is a final prayer of thanks for the grace of havi 
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seen the salvation of the Lord during the resplendent day 


ended 
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LITURGICAL DAY 


ay’s celebration started with the Pontifical High Mass 


by the Right Reverend Abbot, in which our beloved Bishop 


e sermon. In his simple but eloquent style, direct as 
lordship struck the keynote of the day and of its 
His Lordship stressed the liturgy as the prayer of the 
| nature of it is not the external garb, but 


re essentia 


fact that takes place. The purpose of the liturgical 
therefore, is also that of stressing the internal worship 
ted by means of the external ceremonies. All present 
ed to view the Mass being celebrated as the climax of 


tivities. All were exhorted to join with Christ in His 


1d to devote themselves thereafter more fully to the 


late of furthering the cause of the Church's liturgy in every 

ossib unto the greater glory of God 
By this time the abbey church was filled to overcrowding 
vith the extra chairs that had been hurriedly procured, and 
sons had to remain in the vestibule and outside during 

n Sacrifice 

When the latter was over, the crowd gathered for the morning 
the spacious new auditorium. Counts ranged the number 
+00 and 450, including about 150 Sisters, and 100 
sts. Ihe addresses of the morning, by Father Abbot, Father 
IIriegel. and Father Busch were listened to with absorbed at 
by clergy, religious. and laity alike. The speakers were not 
" o their audience, for they had been intimately con 
Orate Fratres since its beginning. But this time the 
re intimate: and the sincere ring of the living 
nated that there was not a stir in the large audience 
tire delivery of the adresses. After his Lordship had 
“ blessing on the meeting, Father Abbot extended a 
velcome to all present. Father Hellriegel began by con 


special greetings of the Sisters of the Precious Blood 


Mo., where he holds the position of chaplain and 


director. It was with an added sense of charity and fel 


hrist that the audience listened to his announcement 


1 


hat the community at O'Fallon had been praying 


t 


of the Day and had on the very morning offered 
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the holy Sacrifice for that purpose. After his address Father Basil 
prior of St. John’s and dean of the summer school, as chairman 
of the meeting, warmly thanked the Sisters through their chaplain 


for this token of their kindness and spiritual kinship 


él 
~ 


[he morning session ended when the dinner bell 


a promptness that would delight the most meticulous rubricis 
the procession filed away towards the college refectory nly 
few stragglers adding the touch of the human, by lingering in th 
70 set iT 1 > +} lity 1 7} vy } hit i «6t it 
vestibule of the auditorium, where the liturgical exhibi id in tl 
meantime been arranged 

\fter din ( ibit ned 1 | 1S 

| - neil ; een 
Statel arra MALICK CANCICSLICKS, Cruc ( monsttr 1D 
ria, and vestt s. hu ral veils, antependiu R ti 
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Or true artist! | u l I ) 
was ilso < ) ( ) ub } 
Press, of Fathe 1a Brad well-k 1 pel u 5 
| 1 1 sa ’ 
caiendaatl Las I 1 1 eres l ¢ 
Oo: a 1 ch id students of the summ 
St aul Diocesa Teacher's ( lege } 
turgical mb 1s yles | I I 
D i< l I I 
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cal summer sch ibb I 1 
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I n dict Wh 1 il ) 

Thy s I SS i i 
o clock. The addres Father Bas I S 

{ 1 D 
cese Ol St C lou ra er KK I 
with the san A tl is Were tl I 
heat in the after W juite intens eI 
stirring in the audience, and no coming in or leav 
session—a rare tribute to the audience and th 1use a 
90. The ‘business’ side of the session met with a pleasa 
' — +] i ia ad a ‘ 
tion, when the chairman announced the presence tn 


T 1 T ee | e 7 tcl j | } } ] > 
Father P. J. Boland, of Litchfield, Minn., who had bee: 
in the abbey church forty-seven years to the day. Fath Bola 
replied to the stirring applause of the audience and a 


few touching words to them in a voice suffused with 
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LITURGICAL DAY 


The Right Reverend Bishop, genial as ever, then told a story to 
the effect that a trainer must know more than the one to be 
trained and had the hall ringing with laughter. His Lordship 
ended his story with the exhortation that priests be more deliber- 
ate in the administration of sacraments and the offering of the 
Sacrifice; observing the general rule of ‘‘slow up’’, he said, would 
go a long way in elevating the spiritual tone and the religious life 
of the faithful. 

The formal addresses ended with one on Gregorian chant. 
His Lordship again added to the enjoyment and edification of the 
audience by narrating his impressions of old St. Cloud, near Paris, 
where the name and tradition of Gounod had not prevented the 
introduction of Gregorian chant nor the alternate singing of the 
Credo at Mass by priest and people. 

The session was closed by a few words of sincere thanks 
from Father Abbot to the speakers and to the audience, who had 
helped to make the Day such a success. 

The Liturgical Day ended where it had begun, in church. 
The program of liturgical music, both polyphonic and Gregorian, 
followed by Benediction, was on the same high level as the other 
activities of the day. There was a brief gathering into groups on 
the abbey lawns before the participants finally dispersed. Every- 
where one could hear only the most favorable comment. “‘I en- 
joyed every minute of the day immensely,’’ said a layman to the 
writer. “There ought to be such a Liturgical Day every year,” 
ventured a Sister; while a clerical alumnus, in the best family 
fashion, had already settled the question. He departed with an 
assuring: ‘See you next year!” 

It is no part of the writer's intention to expand on the suc- 
cess of the first Liturgical Day. The story of it was written in 
the very faces of all who attended. Many conventions are held 
every year—their number is growing into staggering figures. But 
few there are in which there is not some bit of listless straggling 
about, leaving during addresses, etc., especially when the day is 
a warm July day. But the liturgical convention reported in these 
pages was not of that kind. If anyone left dissatisfied, he has 
not been found out. On the contrary, his Lordship’s word in the 
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morning sermon was prophetic: The participants left for home 
filled with a new or intenser enthusiasm, more ardent apostles of 
the liturgy of the Church than before, and with a better idea of 
how to set to work to increase their apostolic endeavors. It was 
a perfect day, as far as human minds can judge. And why not? 
For the grace of God helps all of good will. To Him be glory 
and thanks forever! 


V. M., O. S. B. 





RENEWAL IN CHRIST 

S abbot of this monastery, I bid you all a hearty 

welcome. We feel honored to have you with us and 

encouraged to continue the little work we have 

undertaken for the love of Christ to bring about His 

reign in the hearts of men. For where He reigns, there 

will be a renewal of the face of the earth, there will be good will 
and peace among men. 

The committee in charge of this program has, without con- 
sulting me—it was my absence and not their lack of courtesy— 
assigned me this subject: Renewal in Christ. On looking over 
the program yesterday afternoon, it struck me that it is too heavy 
for the time allotted. It would be contrary to the laws of hospi- 
tality if I were to hold you so long that the distinguished guests 
who have come from afar would be deprived of an adequate op- 
portunity to dispense to you the treasures they have brought with 
them. I will, therefore, of set purpose make my address brief. 

Renewal in Christ. The subject assigned me presupposes a 
need of renewal. I think none of you will question this. Grave 
thoughtful men have asserted it; there is a feeling among men that 
Christianity is losing its hold; that a new paganism with all the 
ills of the old paganism, and even greater ones, is breaking in 
upon us like an all-engulfing sea. 

Renewal in Christ. The theme also supposes that the renewal 
must come through Christ by living in accordance with the prin- 
ciples He proclaims und using the means of grace He established. 
Its formulation seems to indicate that the renewal must come 
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through a living in and by Him, in accordance with His own 
words: Abide in Me and I in you. As a branch cannot bear fruit 
in itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless 
you abide in Me. I am the vine, you are the branches; he that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, for 
without Me you can do nothing. 

This is my conviction: the renewal must come through 
Christ and be in and by Christ. That I assume to be also yours. 
It only remains then to ask: How can this union with Christ 
be brought about so that there will be a renewal in Him? 

I shall briefly indicate my mind on the question. Union with 
Christ must come through love of Christ. Where there is love, 
there will be gradual transformation of the lover into the beloved, 
of him that is attracted into him that is attractive. Men must, 
therefore, be attracted to Christ, if they are to be transformed 
into Him and renewed in Him. He must be made so attractive 
to them, that they will turn to Him and adhere to Him. 

Now, Christ, before He died, said to His apostles: And I if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself 
(John 12, 32). And St. John adds: Now He said this, signify- 
ing what death He would die. 

The attractiveness of Christ, then, is found in His being 
the Crucified’ One. And indeed St. Paul says: But we preach 
Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1, 23). A stumbling-block indeed unto 
the Jews and unto the Gentiles foolishness, but unto them that 
are called . . . Christ, the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God (John, 1. c.). 

And Christ Himself, conscious of this power of His death 
on the cross over the hearts of men not too proud in their own 
conceit and solicitous for their salvation, took care, in a most 
solemn moment, to constitute a perpetual memorial of it. At the 
Last Supper He commanded His disciples to do what He had 
done, and this in commemoration of Him. I need not detail to 
you the institution of the holy Eucharist; you know it well 
enough. But, by a mysterious action of His divine wisdom and 
power, He gave His flesh to His disciples to eat and His blood to 
drink. Therefore He immolated Himself then and there anticipat- 
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ing in a mysterious way His death on the cross, by which His 
body was prepared for food and His blood for drink. 

In commanding this commemoration of His death on the 
cross, which He Himself had designated as a magnet that would 
draw men unto Him, Christ did a most wonderful thing—a 
thing adapted to the most intimate cravings of man’s nature; a 
thing which the history of religions shows has been the most 
potent factor, wherever men’s natural cravings have not been per- 
verted by pseudo-science and the pride whence it springs, in 
keeping religion alive and its followers loyal to its founder. He 
instituted a religious rite—a liturgy. Men will not remain loyal 
to a religious institution, unless they can have assemblies com- 
memorative of the life and doctrines of its founder to whom they 
are devoted with a passionate love. Christ knew this. The more 
the commemorative ceremonies disintegrate and disappear, the more 
religion disintegrates and disappears. It was the devil’s own inspi- 
ration that made the reformers of the 16th century discard this 
commemorative act of Christ, or at least rob it of the significance 
it had in the mind of Christ—of sacrifice namely and participation 
in the sacrificial food and drink. Protestantism is disintegrating, 
and those that still love it are beginning to recognize the terrible 
mistake that was made when the liturgy had the heart taken 
out of it. 

Is there any need that I point out the lesson for us? Christ 
will remain in the hearts of His people as long as they under- 
stand the liturgy. They will then love it and love Christ. The 
memory of His life and love will remain vivid in them. It will 
be nourished by all the expressive beauty of text and ceremony 
and song which the most ardent love of His most devoted dis- 
ciples has woven about the commemorative act throughout the 
centuries. 

And let us note that this commemorative act was not in- 
tended by Him as a mere symbolic representation of the death 
He suffered for the love of men; it was meant to be also a com- 
municating of Himself to His disciples by giving them His flesh 
to eat and His blood to drink. He was thus consummating His 
own wish that they abide in Him and He in them. He brought 
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about thereby that union of love by which the lover is transformed 
into the beloved and made like unto the beloved. He was thus 
rewarding them that commemorated Him and His death; He was 
fulfilling the aspiration of the human heart for some participa- 
tion in the Divinity, which lies at the bottom of all sacrifice offered 
to God; He was making possible the renewal of man in Christ. 

The liturgy then, embracing as it does the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the various other sacraments and sacramentals, the blessings 
and exorcisms, and all the prayers and symbols, ceremonies and 
songs, is a most potent means by which men are brought unto 
Christ and renewed in Him. Fundamentally and in its chief ele- 
ment the liturgy is Christ’s own institution, Christ’s answer to 
our above question: How can the union with Christ be brought 
about so that there will be a renewal in Him? 

Back then to the liturgy in the full sense of the word— 
meaning not only comprehension of the mysteries it brings before 
us, the sacrifice which is its center and heart, the doctrine of 
Christ which it preaches, but also participation in it by holy 
Communion, which is Christ’s own means of communicating His 
divine life to us and renewing us in Him, once we have been 
engrafted on Him and given a claim to sonship of God and 
brotherhood with Him by Baptism. 


Si. dali Alii > ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O. S. B. 





A SURVEY OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


E must thank God for letting us live in this age of 
liturgical revival. This is one of God’s gifts and we 
must use it for His honor and glory. The name given 
to this revival is ‘“‘liturgical movement’. As the 
words show, the liturgical movement is a movement 

towards the liturgy, towards the ‘fountains of the Savior’, towards 

the Christ-life-imparting mysteries of our holy faith, namely: 
1) the holy Sacrifice, the sun and center of our Religion; 
2) the other Sacraments, the great channels of supernatural 
life, instituted by Christ Himself; 
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3) the Sacramentals, the smaller channels of supernatural 
life, instituted by the Church; 

4) the divine Office, the official, solemn, heaven-penetrating 
prayer of the Mystical Body; 

5) the ecclesiastical or liturgical year, the annual re-enact- 
ment of the principal events of the work of redemption. 


But why do we speak of a liturgical revival? Has the Church 
perhaps lost her liturgy? Surely not. Because without it the Church 
could not live, no more than a body can live without its soul, 
for the liturgy is the very soul and life of the Church. We speak 
of a liturgical movement because for centuries we have been too 
far removed from this divine furnace and its all penetrating sacred 
fire. We have always felt some of its heat, but not enough to get 
warm. We were chilled by a degenerated humanism and ration- 
alism and frostbitten by materialism and religious indifference. 
We lost a goodly portion of the “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’’—the mind 
of the Church; and, by and by, quite a bit of our living the li- 
turgical life of the Church. 

When did all this come about? Roughly speaking some five 
or six centuries ago. At first very slowly, but since the rise, and 
through the unwholesome influence of Protestantism—which the 
learned Gueranger calls the ‘‘anti-liturgical heresy’’—more and 
more rapidly. And what did the Church do during these cen- 
turies of liturgical depreciation? Like always, her ministers went 
forth to preach and teach. But their teaching was of a more 
apologetic nature, largely a defense of the very doctrines which 
had been cast overboard by the “‘private interpreters’ of the word 
of God, with the result that the sacred liturgy of the Church 
and the realization of its importance by the faithful was too much 
neglected. Still there were always men who fully comprehended 
the super-importance of the Church’s liturgy for the spiritual lives 
of the faithful; men who, like the priest-reformer, Peter Canisius, 
were filled with such a burning ‘‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ that, by 
word and example and pen, they spent themselves for a restora- 
tion of the ‘‘Sanctitas Divini Cultus’, of the sacred Liturgy.’ 


1 Cf. “Liturgie und Kunst” 1923, p. 45. “Der selige Petrus Canisius und die 


Liturgie’’ by Oscar Huf, 8. J. 
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Shortly before the middle of the 19th century a new era 
for a better understanding of the necessity of the sacred liturgy 
was opened by three providential men,—men who by their sys- 
tematic efforts laid the big cornerstone of the present liturgical 
movement: Guéranger, Staudenmaier, and Newman. 

1) The most renowned, liturgically, of these: Prosper Gue- 
ranger, Abbot of Solesmes. In 1840 he began the monumental 
works which he intended as an antidote to the spiritual torpor of 
the France of his day. He fought to have the virile Roman liturgy 
substituted for the somewhat emasculated diocesan liturgies, and 
he lived to see his efforts in this line crowned with complete suc- 
cess. He labored to familiarize the faithful with the official prayers 
of the Church by lavishly introducing fragments of the Eastern 
and Western rites, with interpretations and commentaries. We are 
well acquainted with his L’année liturgique (in 15 volumes), 
which is probably the one of all Dom Guéranger’s works that best 
fulfilled the purpose he had in view. 

2) In Germany Franz Staudenmaier, of the University of 
Tiibingen, published his Geist des Christentums (‘“The Spirit 
of Christianity’’), an introduction to the understanding of Cath- 
olic Christianity and its liturgy based on a presentation of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

3) The Oxford Movement in England, under Newman’s 
leadership, was directed towards a similar revival in the Anglican 
Church. These efforts led Newman and many of his followers to 
Mother Church. 

The pioneer work of these men—unknown to each other 
at first—was never forgotten and was not without great and 
lasting results. But their work would not have assumed the pro- 
portions it has today, had not the saintly Pius X been set by the 
Lord over His family to give them their measure of wheat in 
due season. 

When Joseph Sarto ascended the chair of Peter as the tenth 
Pius he was determined to do for the universal Church what 
he had done so successfully as bishop of Mantua and Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Venice; viz., to lead the flock of Christ to the 
life-giving ‘‘fountains of the Savior’, to the primary and indis- 
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pensable source of the true Christian spirit, to the sacred liturgy. 
His purpose Pius symbolized in the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Instau- 
rare omnia in Christo,” ‘‘to incorporate all things in Christ, to 
bring all things as to a head in Christ’’. The liturgy is the foun- 
tain head of Christian life. “‘If the faithful were well instructed,”’ 
he says in the preface to his Catechism, ‘‘and celebrated the feasts 
in the spirit intended by the Church, there would be a notable 
revival and increase of faith, piety and religious knowledge: the 
entire life of the Christian would thereby become better and 
stronger.’’ And ‘‘filled with the desire to see the Christian spirit 
flourish again,’’ the ‘Jgnis ardens’, in the fourth month of his 
pontificate, told a cold world: ““The primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit is the active participation in 
the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of 
the Church’ (Nov. 22, 1903); in other words: Active, intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic participation in the sacred liturgy is the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Intermission: A Pontiff sower went out to sow his seed. And 
as he sowed, some fell by the wayside, and it was trodden down, 
and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some other fell upon a 
rock, and as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because 
it had no moisture. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
growing up with it, choked it. And some other fell upon good 
ground, and being sprung up, yielded fruit a hundred fold in 
Belgium and Holland, in parts of Germany and Austria, in Italy 
and France, and, some twenty years after the sowing by Pius X, 
in England and in our own U. S. A. 


If I had more than fifteen to twenty minutes time, I might 
attempt a detailed survey of the liturgical movement in the coun- 
tries just mentioned. A mere summary must suffice. 


1) Belgium is the oldest daughter of the liturgical move- 
ment inaugurated by Pius X. Under the leadership of the eminent 
Benedictine Lambert Beauduin, and encouraged and blessed by 
the late Cardinal hero of Malines, there sprang up in this little 
country a great liturgical revival which has intensively taken hold 
of both clergy and laity and which is being richly fed by the 
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publications of the three Benedictine abbeys: Mt. César, Mared- 
sous, and St. André. 

2) Holland soon followed the ‘“‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ ex- 
ample of its neighbor. Here the movement is led principally by 
the secular clergy. It manifests itself along very practical lines; 
e. g. by acquainting the faithful with liturgical objects and sym- 
bols, by leading them on to active participation in the Sunday 
Highmass, by systematically building up congregational singing— 
thereby renewing and intensifying the parochial life. 

3) Germany. Heroic efforts—partly due to opposition—are 
being made in Germany since 1915. By the way, we must be 
prepared to meet opposition. God permits it. It is a necessary 
means for the successful growth of the movement. “‘Debent esse 
errores, ut patefiat veritas!’’ It’s good for the liturgical movement 
to tread the wine-press. 

One of the great German pioneers was the late Dr. Stephan 
of the Breslau diocese, author of more than fifteen liturgical works; 
the most noteworthy of these: his excellent translation of both 
missal and breviary.—We must not omit the names of two leading 
religious: Father Joseph Kramp of the Society of Jesus, and Father 
Hugo Dausend, a son of St. Francis. 

The great center of liturgical activity in Germany—perhaps 
the greatest in the world—is the Abbey of Maria-Laach under 
the leadership of its eminent Abbot Dr. Herwegen. This abbey 
is a veritable haven of liturgical ‘ora’ and ‘labora’. It is noted for 
its scholarly research work, in particular the ‘“Yearbook’’ (since 
1921) with as many as 800 reviews of liturgical books and 
leading articles which appear anywhere in the world between the 
one yearbook and its successor. 

4) Austria. Warm liturgical life comes issuing through the 
wounds of down-trodden Austria. The soul and prime mover of 
an intensive and extensive popular liturgical movement in this 
country is Dr. Pius Parsch, canon regular of Klosterneuburg. Dr. 
Parsch possesses the unusual gift of assimilating the fruits of li- 
turgical research work and of giving them to the people in simple, 
hearty language. The most important of his 50 to 60 liturgical 
publications issued since 1921 are: 
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a) His bi-monthly Bibel und Liturgie with about 10,000 
subscribers; 

b) His yearly Liturgiekalender, vol. I and II of this Church 
year (1929) with 15,000 copies each; 

c) His weekly “‘Lebe mit der Kirche’, begun in November 
1928 with 20,000 subscribers; 

d) His weekly ‘‘Masstext’’ (12-16 pp.), 80,000 copies 
weekly. 

May the Lord resuscitate in every country imitators of this 
indefatigable promotor of the sacred liturgy! 

5) Italy. The fast-growing Italian liturgical movement is 
headed by two very learned men: Abbot Caronti, author of The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, and the author of The Sacramentary, the 
former Abbot Schuster of St. Paul’s in Rome, now Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Milan, who a few days ago (July 21) received 
episcopal consecration at the hands of the Holy Father himself, 
and who in the near future will proceed to join his episcopal 
brethren who—as a body, and by means of joint pastoral letters 
—are doing most fruitful liturgical work in the fertile plains of 
Lombardy. 

6) Since 1918 many parts of France are undergoing a re- 
markable spiritual transformation by means of the sacred liturgy. 
The striking effect of the liturgical revival in France is the restora- 
tion of parish life and, through it, the growth of a real liturgical 
spirit, the spirit of Christian fellowship. There are few countries 
which carry on such lively liturgical propaganda by means of 
reviews, books, pamphlets, liturgical “‘days’’, Gregorian ‘‘days’’, 
and liturgical art ‘‘days’’, as the France of today. The spirit of 
God who led a Guéranger and spoke through a Pius X is moving 
over a land which a little more than 100 years ago bowed before 
the goddess of human reason. And who can resist Him? 

7) England. Our liturgically able and enthusiastic friend, 
Donald Attwater of Wales, tells us that England has no liturgi- 
cal movement as it is understood, for example, in Belgium, and 
that, if there be any, it is towards the externals of the liturgy 
rather than towards the essentials. I am afraid Mr. Attwater is 
too humble. 
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We certainly can hope that a cultured and religious country 
which has men like Cabrol and Thurston, publishers like Burns 
and Oates, papers which carry liturgical articles at the request of 
their readers, like Universe and Tablet, and a liturgically in- 
spired review like Pax, published by the convert monks of New 
Caldey,—that such a country will have, in a few years hence, a 
well organized liturgical movement which will bring about a 
flourishing liturgical life such as there was in the days of yore 
when all England was Mary’s dowry. 

8) The U. S. A. In conclusion a few words about the 
movement in our own country. The first ripples of that mighty 
wave, which began in 1903 at the tomb of the Fisher of men, 
have reached this country some seven or eight years ago. Since 
then the movement has made such marvelous progress that we can 
truthfully speak—Praise be to Christ—of a great liturgical move- 
ment in the United States. 

The June number of Stimmen der Zeit contains an excellent 
article entitled ‘““The Liturgical Movement in the United States’’ 
by Father Ellard, S. J., whom his superiors have sent abroad for 
the special study of the Church's liturgy. The article is a scholarly 
survey of: 

a. the beginnings of an organized movement; 

b. the liturgical movement and the American hierarchy; 

c. the Catholic schools and the liturgy; and 

d. the liturgical training of the faithful. 

As is the case everywhere, the earlier efforts here were of a 
more or less individual and local nature. Since 1925 we have a 
well organized movement, due mainly to the unselfish labors of 
the Benedictines of St. John’s under the leadership of Abbot 
Alcuin, whom the Lord graced with burning love for the sacred 
cause and an unusual portion of foresight and generosity. Golden 
cords of Christian fellowship have united during the past four 
years the various promotors throughout the country, lay and cleric, 
regular and secular, with the ‘‘Liturgical Press’’ of Collegeville, 
Minnesota, for their common center, all phalanxed for one pur- 
pose: ‘To be instrumental in the work of incorporating all things 
in Christ, the Head, through the sacred liturgy of the Church.” 
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From this center goes forth every month the herald and 
official spokesman of the movement, Orate Fratres, the only li- 
turgical review in the English-speaking world. Over 15 popular 
liturgical pamphlets on various aspects of the liturgy have ap- 
peared since 1926. 

But the CROWN of all holy efforts is this very day, ‘“The 
First National Liturgical Day’’ in the United States. July 25th, 
1929! A memorable day! An apostolic day! A day and an event 
that must inspire us all with apostolic zeal and holy enthusiasm 
for the great liturgical apostolate. Before we return let us set into 
this crown the precious stones of loyalty and devotedness to the 
sacred cause. And then let us go forth as Apostles of the Liturgy 
and rest not until “Christ be formed in all!”’ 

Now to Him, who is able to do things more abundantly 
than we desire, to Christ Jesus, our glorious Highpriest and 
Mediator, be empire and glory now and for endless ages! 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
O'Fallon. Missouri 





THE MISSAL AND THE BREVIARY, OR THE MASS 
AND THE HOUR-PRAYERS, AS SOURCES OF 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


E sometimes speak of our spiritual life as if it were 
something distinct from the rest of our life, as we 
speak of spiritual writers and spiritual books. But 
from a certain point of view the whole universe is 
a spiritual book. And from the viewpoint of the 

liturgical movement all our life is spiritual life, for it is Christ- 

ian life or life in Christ. The meaning of the liturgical revival 
has been stated by Pope Pius X in words taken from St. Paul 
as a renewal of all things in Christ. 











The work of our divine Lord in the Incarnation is twofold. 
He takes away the sins of the world and He gives a supernatural 
life. This latter aspect, the positive aspect of His work, is stressed 
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in His own words: “I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly”’ (John 10, 10). 

He gives that higher life, not as it were by a handing over 
to us, but by uniting us with Himself, by drawing us into His 
own life. The Incarnation is a meeting place where God descends 
and man is uplifted. Thus in one of the prayers of the Missal 
we beg that God who has deigned to share in our humanity may 
mzke us sharers in His divinity. A divine life is imparted to us. 
A new vital principle is implanted in us which reaches to every 
nook and corner of our life. 

This Christ-life is given to us not as to so many individuals 
only but as to many made one by incorporation in Christ. All 
together we form one body which is the mystical body of Christ. 

What place have the Mass and the Hour-prayers in this 
spiritual life? Pope Pius X gives us a definite answer when he 
tells us that active participation in the sacred mysteries and in the 
public prayer of the Church is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. 

It is in the holy Eucharist especially that our Lord continues 
to live His life among us. He does not only dwell among us, as a 
silent prisoner in the tabernacle; He lives and works among us, 
and not only among us but with us and in us. Therefore Pope 
Pius tells us not only to be present at Mass and to have a high 
regard for its graces; he tells us to take active part in it. 

In the sacred mysteries of the liturgy we distinguish two 
elements, which theologians call the opus operatum and the opus 
operantis, in ordinary language the objective element and the 
subjective element, or simply, God’s part and our part. Of course 
God's part is the more important. But both are important. The 
objective forces which are God’s part become efficacious largely 
in proportion to the intelligence which we bring to the sacred 
mysteries and to the active part which we take in them. 

Now, if I may point out shortcomings, if I may indicate a 
general fault which prevents the Mass from being all that it 
should be in our spiritual life, 1 may say that we sadly neglect 
the subjective element. We regard the Mass as something that our 
Lord does for us, but not as something that we do with Him. 
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We are well aware, I trust, of the objective sacredness and 
value of the Mass. People come to Mass with great fidelity. They 
fill our churches on Sundays. They know with deep faith that 
the Mass is the renewal of Christ’s great sacrifice of Calvary. They 
observe it with reverence. They earnestly desire to share in its 
fruits. 

But what do they bring to it? How much of themselves do 
they put into it? They do not understand well its words and 
actions. Many of them are mere onlookers, dumb spectators they 
are called in a recent papal letter. Others say what prayers they 
happen to like, often having no direct relation to the Mass. 

Where is our consciousness that the Church is the mystical 
body of Christ, having a corporate prayer which is the prayer 
of Christ in His Church? Where is our consciousness that here 
in the Mass the Church as the one living body of the mystical 
Christ has concentrated her life in the renewal of the holy drama 
of the Word made flesh who died for our sins and rose again for 
our justification? 

Let me say that I am not concerned here with what may be 
a sufficient minimum. I have in mind the ideal which ought to be 
our inspiration if the Mass is to be for us what it ought to be. 
The Mass is the community-drama of the Christ-life. The right 
understanding of it and the true living of it implies a general 
understanding of the Missal, of the structure of the Mass, of its 
words, its actions, its music. 

If I speak of the Missal as a source of spiritual life, I do 
not mean the Missal regarded as a meditation book (although 
of course it must be meditated). The Missal as a source of spiri- 
tual life means the Mass as a source of spiritual life. It means the 
Mass celebrated with the fullest attention to the subjective ele- 
ment or to our part in the Mass. 

The fact that many of our people do not know their part 
in the Mass and do not follow it in the Missal, reacts upon the 
priest at the altar. He, too, loses somewhat his feeling of the 
corporate character of the Mass and comes to regard it more or 
less as his private devotion. And still more unfortunately, he is 
apt to hurry it through. 
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This neglect of the subjective side of the Mass becomes a 
matter of reproach cast upon us by those outside. They say that 
we regard the Mass as a work of magic. The slang phrase “‘hocus 
pocus’’ has been explained (whether correctly or not) as a gibe 
invented through a corruption of the most sacred words of the 
Mass, a sneer at the ignorance of Catholics and the formalism 
and duplicity of Catholic priests. 

But let me cite a more recent case. Not two months ago a 
writer in a Protestant Episcopal review described a Catholicizing 
movement which is gaining ground within the Episcopal Church, 
and which includes the restoration of a Mass-service. He advises 
that in saying or singing the Mass there should be the most com- 
plete avoidance of the distinct Roman mannerisms of mumbling 
or racing through it. And he makes the further statement, which 
is not only unkind but grossly untrue, that back of these man- 
nerisms lies the assumption that the divine mysteries are a species 
of magic incantation. 

This case has been dealt with in the Catholic weekly, Amer- 
ica. The writer in America is naturally indignant and he says a 
number of apposite things in reply. But notice the following por- 
tion of his comment: ““That fatigue, old age, anxiety about the 
multitudes to be accomodated in our thronged city churches, or, 
in some cases, the tendency which creeps over the best of men to 
hurry or be negligent of externals (that these things) may lead 
to some ‘mumbling and racing’ no one need deny; nor that care- 
lessness in this respect may be contagious in certain groups or 
localities. But one can only wonder when a bit of human nature 
it attributed to a belief in magic.” 

We will all agree in taking offense at the mean remark about 
“magic incantation’’. But it seems to me that what the writer in 
America calls ‘‘a bit of human nature” is coming to be regarded 
quite distinctly and widely among ourselves as a fault that calls 
for correction. It is a fault due in last analysis to something more 
than a bit of human frailty, namely to our general neglect of the 
subjective side of the Mass. Instead of trying to gloss it over, we 
must set about seriously to correct it. And the only thorough 
remedy is one that will require time and effort but which should 
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by all means be begun. Indeed it is already well begun. I mean a 
return to a corporate celebration of the Mass through study of 
the Missal. 

In order that we may understand the Missal, or the sub- 
jective side of the Mass, or our part in it, it will be necessary to 
reflect somewhat on the objective side of the Mass, or our Lord's 
part in it. 

We are accustomed to say simply that the Mass is the re- 
newal of the sacrifice of Calvary, to consider it only in relation 
to that one moment in our Lord’s life and work on earth. That 
is indeed the supreme moment, but it is a moment in which His 
whole life was concentrated, the moment when He cried out: It 
is finished; the work of all My life is done. 

Observe that in the prayer immediately following the Con- 
secration in the Canon of the Mass, we say that the Mass is a 
memorial not only of our Lord’s passion but of His resurrec- 
tion also and His ascension. And if you had the opportunity to 
read the long form of the ancient Canon in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions you would find the entire life of Christ reviewed in it. 
Thus in a recent “book of the month’ Karl Adam points out 
that our Lord redeemed us by His whole life and especially by 
the sacrifice of His death. 

We think of our Lord as the Savior who died for us; do 
we think of Him sufficiently as the Teacher and Exemplar who 
lived for us; who has endowed us with His own life, made us 
members of His mystic self, who identifies Himself with us and us 
with Him, and in the eucharistic Mystery enables us to merge 
our life in His? 

Now, it is the peculiar value of the Missal that it enables 
us to do this in the best and fullest way. And while the task of 
instructing all the people in the Missal is no small one, we may 
be sure that all our efforts to that end are in the right direction. 
We have the word of Pope Pius X for their primary importance 
and their indispensable necessity. 

How does the Missal foster this life-union with Christ? | 
can only indicate a few points in detail. From beginning to end 
the Missal is the drama of the Christ-life continued in the Church. 
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It is dramatic art of the highest order. The ancient Greek drama- 
tists, Shakespeare, Calderon, Wagner’s Parsifal—the Mass sur- 
passes them all. And I mean here not that divine element which 
necessarily makes the Mass supreme; I mean the human expres- 
sion which the Church has given to the Mystery of salvation. 


In the proper parts of the Mass throughout the liturgical 
year, from Advent to Pentecost and from Pentecost to Advent, 
the mysteries of the Christ-life are reviewed in detail, not merely 
in order to be seen by the faithful as spectators at a spiritual 
pageant, but to be inwardly experienced as the actual drama of 
their own life in Chist. This takes place especially, though not 
exclusively, in the Mass of the Catechumens, up to the Offertory, 
that part of the Mass-service which at present some of the faith- 
ful unfortunately feel they are free to omit. I should add that 
at the Liturgical Summer School here in St. John’s Abbey a pro- 
ject has been worked out for the teaching of the liturgical year 
in our grade schools and high schools.’ 

It is in the Mass of the Faithful, beginning with the Offer- 
tory, that the holy drama reaches its greatest intensity. And it is 
here precisely that in recent years our very best people are inclined 
to withdraw from the action of the Mass and to give themselves 
to private preparation for holy Communion. Without the guidance 
of the Missal they are apt to slight altogether the sacrifice-oblation 
in their great concern for the sacrifice-banquet. 

The Mass is Christ’s offering and it is ours also. He is both 
priest and victim and so are we, everyone of us in our measure. 
We come to Mass not only to receive, but also and primarily to 
give. The offering of our life is concentrated in the Mass and 
merged in that of Christ; all our thoughts and words and deeds, 
of a day, a year, a life-time, we bring them here under the sym- 
bols of bread and wine. See how instructive in this regard are those 
prayers in the Missal which we call the Secrets. 


As the bread and wine are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ, so our lives are caught up and transfigured in the union 
of His mystical body. The words of our Lord, ‘‘Hoc est corpus 


1 See advertisements on pp. i and iii, current issue.— Ed. 
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meum—This is My body’’, have a further meaning: ‘‘Hoc est 
corpus meum mysticum—This is My mystical body.” 

Again, who that uses the Missal has not noticed how quickly 
the Mass terminates; it seems to rush to its end. Perhaps this is 
because the Church wishes to leave us to our private thanksgiving. 
But there is also another reason. In one of the Postcommunion 
prayers which occurs several times in the year, we pray that God 
may grant us ‘‘semper in gratiarum actione manere—always to 
abide in the giving of thanks’’. We carry the Mass with us out 
into our daily lives. Gratiarum actio—the giving of thanks; what 
is this phrase but the equivalent of the Greek word from which 
comes our word Eucharist? Therefore, always to abide in the 
Eucharist, that Christ may live in us and we in Him. “The life 
of the Christian,”’ says JOrgensen, ‘‘is a perpetual sacrificial life 
with the perpetually self-sacrificing Jesus.’” Our whole life is em- 
braced and enfolded in the Mass. What precious content is en- 
closed within the covers of the Missal. 

Always to abide in the giving of thanks! There we say in 
one phrase all that the Breviary is, the sacrifice of praise carried 
throughout all the hours of the day. The Hour-prayers of the 
Breviary encircle the Mass and carry its radiance far and wide. 

The Breviary is made up of a series of prayers distributed 
throughout the night and day according to a plan which assigns 
a prayer-service to certain hours at fixed intervals. It is not 
necessary that the prayers be recited actually at these precise times. 
For the plan represents an ideal which can be realized only inso- 
far as circumstances permit. But the idea which governs this time- 
arrangement is the idea that all our hours are to be consecrated 
to the praise and service of God. 

Day by day the hours are linked together in a chain of 
prayer. In spirit and content these prayers are made appropriate 
to the qualities of the varying hours, the darkness of night, the 
brightness and stir of morning, the business and burden of day- 
time, the rest and quiet of evening. Moreover, they are varied 
according to the days of the week and the seasons of the year 
in a manner corresponding to the rythm of life both in the order 
of nature and in the order of grace. Thus man’s earthly life is 
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made to resemble, so far as earthly circumstances permit, the blessed 
and eternal life of the world to come. 

Those of us who know the Breviary as we know the Missal, 
know how intimately the two are related both in their structure 
and content. Hence what I have said in regard to the Missal is 
true in a lesser degree but in a similar way of the Breviary. The 
time will no doubt come, indeed it is even now beginning, when 
all the faithful will make use to some extent of the Hour-prayers 
of the Breviary as they did in ages past. The Liturgical Press has 
recently published a pamphlet edition of Compline, and thus the 
simplest portion of the Hour-prayers, the Church's official night- 
prayer, is made available for use in our churches, schools, and 
homes. 

The Missal and the Breviary, official prayer-books of the 
Church; why should the faithful use them? Why but in words 
from St. Paul (1 Tim. 6, 19) “‘ut apprehendant veram vitam— 
that they may lay hold on the true life—vita vera—the true life,’’ 
or as we read in the French version, which comes nearer to the 
original Greek, “‘la vie qui est vraiment la vie—that life which is 
life indeed.”’ 


7 WILLIAN 
The St. Paul Seminary { BUSCH 





PRACTICAL WAYS OF LIVING THE LITURGY 


HE liturgy is life, the life of the Church, the life of 
the glorified Savior in union with the spiritual race 
born anew in His lifegiving Spirit. Liturgy is service, 
the service of obedience once denied in Paradise and 

m} again made acceptable to God through the media- 
tion of the incarnate Son of God. Liturgy is worship, the glorifi- 
cation of the majestic and all-holy Trinity, for whose honor and 
glory all things were created. Liturgy is plastic dogma; it is our 
faith in word and action. 

On such a broad basis as to the notion of the liturgy, com- 
prising the whole of practical Christianity, it were a difficult task 
to sum up in a few words the practical ways of living the liturgy. 
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You well know that liturgy, strictly so-called, has a narrower 
signification, is limited to whatever pertains to the public wor- 
ship of the Church. However, this corporate exercise of our holy 
religion for the sanctification of souls unto the glorification of 
God enters so vitally into every phase of the Christian life, that 
it is no mistake to view every Catholic activity as deriving its 
inspiration from the liturgy. 

Take the history of the individual child of God, from the 
day it receives a claim to heavenly inheritance through the regener- 
ating waters of baptism to the final hour when young or old, as 
man or woman, as husband or wife, as anointed priest or conse- 
crated virgin, its earthly remains are laid to rest,—almost every 
step is marked by the sanctifying action of Mother Church. Once 
introduced into Christ’s mystical body, made a member of the 
universal family of saints, become a living stone of the heavenly 
city that is ever a-building—its spiritual growth is fostered by a 
superabundance of sacramental graces and heavenly blessings. 
Think of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost received in Con- 
firmation, the food of immortality in the holy Eucharist, and 
the many additional aids for special needs and particular states 
of life. You have heard this morning what a generous fountain- 
head of spiritual life are the holy Sacrifice and the divine Office. 
Then consider the numberless prayers and blessings of the Church, 
which more than any private devotion issue from the mouth- 
piece of the divine Head of the mystical body—so many chan- 
nels, as it were, that should irrigate the daily life of the Christian. 
There is, in fact, no reason for fear that any one will grow faint 
in his spiritual pilgrimage who lives constantly in the spirit of 
the liturgical life, who avails himself of the daily incentives the 
liturgy presents to us in order that we become ever more con- 
sciously associated with the Christ-life of the Church “‘unto the 
building up of the body of Christ’’, as St. Paul admonishes us 
in Ephesians, “‘till we all attain to the unity of faith and of the 
full knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the 
full measure of the stature of Christ ... [Then] we shall hold 
the truth in charity, and grow in all things into Him who is 
the head, Christ. From Him the whole body, welded and com- 
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pacted together throughout every joint of the system, part work- 
ing in harmony with part—|from Him] the body deriving its 
increase, unto the building up of itself in charity’’ (4, 13 and 
15-16). 

This is the corporate life in Christ, which manifests itself 
practically in the organic life of the Church. As Catholics, as 
members of the one true apostolic Church, we are not so many 
individuals striving separately for the one end which is perfec- 
tion unto the greater glory of God. That end can only be attained 
in accordance with God’s own plan, according to which each of 
us has a share in the life of the whole organism. 

This must lead us to a fuller appreciation of the parish life 
under the guidance and authority of the pastor; of the diocesan 
life under the spiritual fatherhood of the bishop who again cares 
and provides for his flock under the supreme rule of the chief 
shepherd, the pope—our Holy Father. Under this aspect our 
concept of parish life, of the diocesan life, of the Catholic life. 
must make room for a far closer relationship between the members 
themselves and with the whole Church, than we usually recog- 
nize. The parish and the diocese are not simply an artificial web 
in the seamless texture of the Church; they are a vital cell in a 


living organism, the mystical body of Christ. As a unit they must 
be a part, a well-fitted and harmonious part, of the entire life of 
that body. Yea more, every fibre of that unit, every member of 
the parish and the diocese, must live by the life-principle of that 
divine-human organism and contribute its entire activity towards 
the end of the one common life in Christ. 


The prime and ultimate end of this corporate Christ-life is 
the worship of God. The whole economy of salvation, all the 
ministrations of the universal Church, tend toward its fuller real- 
ization. For it was the eternal counsel of God’s allwise benevo- 
lence, as St. Paul so forcefully reminds us in the first chapter of 
Ephesians, that the Son of God appear in our flesh and at the 
price of His blood redeem all creation, restore its holiness, so that 
every creature might again serve its orginal purpose, which is the 
praise and glory of God in a universal worship under the high- 
priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
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We have been satisfied too long with the paradox of indi- 
vidualistic Catholicity. Many a zealous pastor—after due self- 
examination he will be the first to admit this—has built up the 
social and corporate life of his parish mainly on the temporal side 
of it to meet the merely human and material needs. His spiritual 
ministrations, apart from the “‘missa pro populo’’, have in the 
main been directed to the individual souls as such. So at baptism 
the attention centred on the benefits to the individual, the remis- 
sion of original sin and its blessed effects upon the soul, with 
little or no thought for the far-reaching process of initiation into 
the body of Christ mystical, for the corporate life and obligations 
of this spiritual family. Confirmation was treated as the means 
of qualifying and equipping the soldier of Christ for his struggle 
against the enemies of Ais soul, and not so much as the enlisting 
in the “‘militia Christi’ to fight as fellow-soldier for the spread 
of the kingdom of Christ, to participate in the universal mis- 
sion and the royal priesthood of Christ. The holy Eucharist—ah, 
here our attitude has rapidly been changing of late, due to intensi- 
fied interest in this supreme sacrament. Our people are taking to 
the Missal, for they are learning that the Mass as sacrifice and 
sacrificial banquet is the highest and sublimest expression of our 
common life in Christ. The sacrament of Penance—ordinarily 
how personal, how selfish are the motives of the penitent; how 
far from the dread of being anathema from Christ, the corporate 
Christ, the dread of being a withered branch on the living Vine 
whose fruits rejoice the heart of God! In Extreme Unction, who 
would deny the directly personal purpose of this dispensation of 
divine love and mercy? No, we are not denying nor condemning 
the good in any institution or practice; but also here in the 
extreme trials of life Mother Church asks divine grace and mercy 
upon the sick person as an ailing member of the mystical body, 
that restored to health in soul and body he may better participate 
in the organic life and its mission, the increase of God’s glory. 
When the candidates for Holy Orders are anointed and ordained 
for the ministry of the altar, or when man and woman seal a 
solemn pledge in holy Matrimony, we know that their lives are 
thenceforth consecrated to a career of charity and self-sacrifice. 
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But their service will be exceedingly elevated and sweetened, if 
their sense of duty is inspired by a consciousness of their respective 
roles in an organic system for the spread and increase of the mysti- 
cal body, the Church! 

As in the sacramental life, so in every other sphere of 
Christian activity there is need of a deeper understanding, both 
on the part of the clergy and of the faithful, of the corporate 
character of the liturgy as a unifying and animating force. This 
idea and this ideal must grow among us, and it is our earnest 
hope that the inspiration issuing from a gathering such as this 
today will go a great way towards impressing and fostering this 
spirit of the corporate life among our people. The apostolic pastors 
have every opportunity by constant contact with the liturgy, first 
of all, of living that life in a fuller measure, and then of culti- 
vating it in their spiritual family. Parish organizations of what- 
ever nature, religious or charitable, can become an efficient means 
of inculcating this all-permeating Christian consciousness, so that 
they all may truly be members one of another in a most real spi- 
ritual relationship under the headship of Jesus Christ glorified. 

The ideal is to live the liturgical life in full consciousness 
under the inspiration and leadership and initiative of the parish 
priest. Where this is not possible, individuals may still fol- 
low the liturgy of the Mass intelligently through their own efforts, 
and thus unite themselves more intimately with the holy action 
enacted on the altar. This may be difficult at times, or even dis- 
couraging, but it has been done with success. 

Where the priest takes the initiative, many methods will be 
found to work out in a practical way the ideal we have in mind. 
The paper to follow, by Father Siegler, will treat of “Introducing 
the Mass to the Children’; not in a theoretical way, but by 
giving us the practical lessons he learned during his very success- 
ful labor in this field. If the children are properly initiated in the 
liturgical life, their example alone often suffices to draw their 
elders into active participation in the public parish functions. 

Parish societies, especially sodalities, have also been a prac- 
tical means for attaining this end. When these have their public 
monthly Communion, we have a special opportunity for active 
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participation in the Mass. With previous instructions at the society 
meetings, the institution of Mass clubs, e. a., the way is paved for 
an enthusiastic public offering of the holy Sacrifice with the priest 
at the altar. 


Confirmation may be developed unto similar end. It can be 
made a real parish event. If the people are prepared beforehand 
by a series of sermons on the true meaning of the event, its family 
character, they will properly see it as the parish event it truly is. 
They will see it as a public action in which children of the parish, 
which is in miniature the mystic body of Christ, are to be brought 
to full-fledged membership in Him, to mature fellow members 


in Christ. 


Again, Baptism has proved itself a most successful means of 
public parish participation. Here, too, the people need to be in- 
structed on the true meaning of Baptism—on the parish-meaning, 
if I may use the word, of the great event. There is a wealth of 
meaning in the holy rite of Baptism, which it is most wholesome 
to bring before the adult parishioner time and again. As the 
domestic family rejoices in the birth of a child, so should the 
parish family again be brought to rejoice in the spiritual birth of 
new children into its ranks. Public Baptisms have been held to 
this end with good effect. It depends greatly on the proper pre- 
vious instruction, and the using of vernacular texts by the people. 
Where this has been tried, the large and interested attendance by 
the parish people was a matter of great surprise and consolation. 
Why could not such public Baptisms be held, say as a Sunday 
night service, with a short instruction before and Benediction 
after; or as a public afternoon service on the first Sunday of the 
month? 


If the doctrine of the intimate spiritual relationship existing 
between the members of Christ—a doctrine so insistently taught 
in the days of the Apostles and during the brightest flowering 
period of the Church—if this doctrine of the mystical and cor- 
porate union of all the baptized in Christ, again becomes a living 
truth among us, then practical ways of living the liturgical life 
need no longer be sought, because then our daily life will be en- 
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tirely animated and directed by the spirit of the liturgy. May the 
primitive Christian spirit soon flourish among us again! Maranatha 
—Lord Jesus come! 


St. John’s Abbey BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 





INTRODUCING THE MASS TO THE CHILDREN 


HE first and foremost task of the liturgical promoter 

is to popularize the Mass. The holy Sacrifice must 

i ; again become the center of worship for all. This aim 
alone would justify the liturgical movement. But the 

aim of the movement goes further. The liturgical 

apostle observes the lives of the faithful in the early Church, and 
he observes the faithful of today. In the early Church he finds a 
strong faith, virtue, heroic courage; in short, exemplary lives 
among the great majority of Christians. He sees the faithful of 
today departing from the ideals of the early Church. Endeavoring 
to reestablish the litugical or community worship of the early 
Church, (by intimate participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice), he 
strives to better conditions. In this reform the liturgical promoter 


enjoys the leadership, encouragement and blessing of the Holy 
Father. 


The optimist will say: Why be alarmed? Our Catholics are 
as good as we can expect them to be in the world of today. Our 
people go to church regularly; we astonish the world with our 
crowded churches on Sunday mornings, etc. 

It is true: The Mass is quite popular with the majority of 
our people, in as far as they are conscientious about going to 
Mass on days of obligation, as an act of obedience to the law. 
On the other hand we find a number of observers telling us of 
an alarming decrease in the regular attendance. The Sunday and 
feastday obligation of hearing Mass is looked upon by many to- 
day as a weekly inconvenience or hardship. The parochial High 
Mass with sermon is too long. At low Mass we see the people 
trying hard to pass the time in saying all kinds of prayers. Can 
we blame people much that their eyes and thoughts wander about 
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until they leave the church without having understood in the 
least what the mystery is about? 

We do find exceptions to this class of worshippers, but their 
number is small. Even many of our educated Catholics are sur- 
prised when a more active participation is suggested to them. We 
had felt that something had to be done to improve the attitude 
of the faithful at Mass. Through our schools and by instruction 
we endeavored to bring more life into public worship. The chil- 
dren were taught to say rosaries, litanies, make novenas, and to 
sing hymns. The priest said or read the Mass, while the faithful 
prayed. But even these conditions are far from being ideal. A 
reform regarding participation of the faithful in the holy Sacri- 
fice is the great need. 

PART I 

To bring about this reform, ways and means must be found 
to train the faithful, from their earliest youth, to participate in 
the central act of worship, in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

In the first place, children must be taught the Mass in a 
systematic and regular course of instruction. It is not my purpose 
to give an outline of the use of the liturgy in catechetical instruc- 
tions. Manuals for the purpose are at hand. 

To explain the Mass to the children is not an easy task. But 
it is not impossible, especially with the wealth of visualizing ma- 
terial at hand. In instructing children in the Mass, it is some- 
times considered sufficient to explain the ceremonies and the ru- 
brics of the Mass. This method might impress the child that the 
Mass is nothing else than a series of externals. The best and most 
practical method of opening the treasures of the Mass to the chil- 
dren is participation. Experience proves that children can easily 
be interested in taking part in the Mass. 

It has been forgotten that the Mass could be popularized and 
visualized. What is it that impresses children? Drama, presenta- 
tions, music. The Church in her liturgy offers all of these. 

The Jesuit Father Ellard writes of Dr. Parsch, professor of 
theology at the University of Vienna, how this learned instructor 
teaches theology in a very dramatic way to a class of children. 
Father Ellard witnessed the scene. ‘“IThe Confiteor as an act of 
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contrition and as a plea for mercy had been carefully explained. 
Now (says Dr. Parsch), let us draw a picture of what goes on 
in heaven when we say the Confiteor at Mass. I will sit on that 
chair for a throne and act as God. Hilda, you stand there as the 
Blessed Mother; Bernard, you stand on this side as the Archangel 
Michael; Joseph, over here as St. John the Baptist; you two, now, 
as Peter and Paul. Now all the rest will kneel with uplifted hands 
and say the Confiteor.—During the first part of the prayer the 
youthful actors, impersonating the high courtiers of Heaven, were 
bid to keep stern visages, but after the triple confession of guilt, 
they were instructed to turn and plead for forgiveness for the 
humble supplicants. The Misereatur and the Indulgentiam gave 
assurance of pardon, and all were happy (and thoughtful) as 
they resumed their former places.’’ This incident is quoted from 
Orate Fratres, Dec. 1928, p. 48. 


The Church fosters song and music. We shall have no trou- 
ble to interest children in the songs of the Church. Children 
would rather sing than listen to song. Even the child in her moth- 
er’s arms will attempt to join the chant of the church choir. You 
will find it difficult to hold the attention of the child at the finest 
concert, but give him a toy instrument and he will make music 
all day. What children want and like, is participation in divine 
worship. 


The participation which is aimed at, consists of the proper 
use, by the faithful, of the liturgical texts at public worship. In 
the use of texts we find two possibilities: the official Latin text, 
and the vernacular. When the faithful use the liturgical texts in 
common at low Mass, we have what is called the Missa recitata. 
In the Missa recitata both Latin and vernacular texts may be used. 
For participation at low Mass the Missa recitata is recommended 
by liturgical promoters. 

When all participants at the holy Sacrifice are familiar with 
the official Latin text, it is natural that the Latin text of the 
missal is used. 


Where the participants are not familiar with the Latin text, 
translations of the Common and the Proper of the Mass may be 
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used. These are to be had in English missals or in manuals con- 
taining the Common of the Mass. 

I found the use of a combined Latin and English text work- 
able, practical, edifying and useful. When speaking of combining 
Latin and English, I mean to say, that all the answers of the Mass 
which are said by the server, are said aloud, in Latin, by all the 
children. Other prayers of the Mass are said in English, either 
by one leader, by groups alternating, or in unison. 

When introducing participation in the Mass, we must be 
careful to observe the liturgical laws of the Church. Those who 
disregard such directions will rather retard than advance the move- 
ment. Because of abuses, ecclesiastical authorities have found it 
necessary to order restrictions. A decision of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites forbids the loud recitation of the Secret and of the 
Canon of the Mass. The Latin responses of the Mass server are 
not to be recited in common without the approval of the Ordinary. 
When I requested the Rt. Rev. Bishop to permit our children the 
use of the server's Latin Mass prayers, I received a very encouraging 
reply. When the children heard this they were delighted. 

In order to be on the safe side in introducing this participa- 
tion, and not be transgressing the liturgical laws, I followed the 
directions of the learned leaders here at St. John’s. The directions 
laid down in the manual Offeramus are excellent, and this manual 
is indispensable to the beginner. 

PART II 

Introducing the Mass to the children demands much atten- 
tion and some patience. Many details must be carefully watched. 
Where children are trained to pray well in common, that is, 
where they habitually say their prayers slowly and distinctly, 
where they unconsciously strike the proper pitch in their com- 
mon prayers, it will be easy for them to participate in an edify- 
ing manner. 

We must give our best to God. In the public worship of God 
we should never be satisfied until we are conscious that we have 
offered Him our best. How carefully and how painstakingly we 
prepare children to appear before a human audience, e. g., in a 
stage performance or on their commencement day! How eager we 
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should be to make even greater effort to train the children prop- 
erly in the worship of the infinite God. Children must be im- 
pressed, if their prayers are to be pleasing to God, with the 
importance of proper movement in their prayers, of careful pro- 
nunciation and accentuation, of the proper pitch of the voice. 
Habits for life are formed in youth. 

It might be well to say a few words on some of the important 
rules for recitation. We shall consider them in the order in which 
they are usually transgressed. 

In the first place, take movement or speed. Various remarks 
are heard from those who have observed the children of our 
parish at public prayer. Frequently it is said: ‘““They pray well’’; 
never is it said: ‘‘they pray too fast’’; occasionally it is remarked: 
“they pray too slowly’’. The last remark reminds me of the man 
behind the wheel of a new car. He is in the habit of driving along 
45 or 50 miles per hour. Now a sign in red letters confronts him: 
“Do not exceed 30 miles per hour, for 500 miles. Strict adherence 
to the suggested speed will repay you in improved performance, 
and will minimize your future maintainance cost.’’ The rubric is 
very conscientiously observed. But how impatient do we find the 
average driver, who breaks in a new car, until he can speed along? 
Would it not be well if we could attach a speedometer to our 
public prayers, so that our superiors could determine the speed 
limit? In music we have metronomes to help us to accuracy in 
movement and to interpret the composition of the author. In ren- 
dering prayers we have no such help. I have never heard how many 
seconds it should take to say the Our Father. 

The sad fact is that prayers are very frequently jumbled, 
words are omitted, syllables swallowed, because they are said in 
too great a hurry. There is little or no danger that they will be 
said too slowly. Our superiors must therefore frequently remind 
us to cut down the speed. In determining what would be about 
the proper tempo for public prayer, I applied what I observed in 
my seminary days: the daily recitation of the divine Office in 
choir by the Fathers of St. John’s Abbey. 

In the second place, let us consider pronunciation, accentua- 
tion and articulation. This is principally the task of the school. 
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What I have in mind, are the Latin prayers or responses of the 
Mass server. If children can not be taught to say these Latin 
prayers better than the average Mass server, it would be much 
better not to attempt the use of Latin. But I am sure that chil- 
dren can be taught to say the Latin prayers as correctly as one 
who understands the Latin. Children are quick to imitate. After 
our practically spelling out the more difficult words, and reading 
the Latin text to the children, they will surprise us by repeating it 
just as we gave it to them. If at this time mistakes are taught, it 
will take an expert and a great deal of patience to eradicate the 
faults. 

A common error is sluggish pronunciation of vowels. The 
vowels all sound alike in um, em, am, is, os and us. The Confi- 
teor, of all the Mass prayers, seems the most difficult for children 
to retain. The second part looks to them like the first, and vice 
versa. The endings are used promiscuously. Copying the prayers 
will greatly help committing them to memory. Verba volant, 
scripta manent. By having the children write the Latin prayers 
from memory, we learn their common mistakes. It should not be 
harder for all the children to learn the Mass prayers than it is 
for the Mass servers. Besides, we should remember that now they 
learn them for life. Only the other day an old man recited for 
me the Latin Pater Noster and the Confiteor which he had learned 
some 75 years ago as a Mass server. During his long life he said 
these prayers frequently, lest he forget them. How much would 
this old man have appreciated participation in the Mass! He never 
even knew that there could be such a thing. 

A bad habit children are apt to acquire is to pray with a 
stiff jaw. Another danger is overemphasis; v. g. Meeea culpa. 
Here it might be well to pay a little more attention to the boys, 
who are more trickishly inclined. 

For edifying prayer a proper pitch must be maintained. This 
is somewhat difficult in all community prayer. This part of the 
work, of keeping the proper tone in the prayers, was entrusted to 
the teacher of the Ward Method of music. With a certain amount 
of practice and checking up, children will readily acquire an ear 
for the proper pitch. The leader must always be careful to strike 
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a reasonable pitch. To maintain pitch successfully, the older mem- 
bers of the congregation must be instructed to follow the lead 
of the children. 

Thus far, we have considered the preliminaries necessary to 
a successful introduction of the active participation of the chil- 
dren in the holy Sacrifice. 

ParT III 

The method I employed in introducing the use of the mis- 
sal to the children may prove interesting, and, I hope, helpful. 

To make participation in the Mass possible, it was necessary 
to remove all hindrances. It may seem strange, harsh or hard, but 
the recitation of the Rosary or of litanies, or prayers for novenas, 
and selections of hymns, during Mass, had to yield to the prayers 
of the missal. It is possible to find some connection between the 
Mass and the Rosary, but usually this is not done. The Rosary, 
and other prayers during Mass, are mostly devotions to which 
the Mass gives the occasion, and which keep the faithful in a 
pious attitude. These prayers and songs are beautiful, and no 
doubt belong, in a general way, to a pious life; but they do not 
belong to the Mass. 

We at first used the common and the proper of the Mass 
as it is found in Offeramus—at first using English exclusively. 
After the children had acquired fluency in the recitation of the 
prayers, and had become acquainted with the various parts of 
the Mass, we introduced the St. Andrew Missal. Leaders read 
the daily proper of the Mass in English. The children of the 
seventh and eighth grades all have a copy of the St. Andrew Daily 
Missal, which makes it possible to have all the children take their 
turns as leaders. The practical value of giving each child the 
opportunity of being a leader is evident.’ 

During the past two years we have gone a step farther. To 
get in all the responses, all the children answer the Latin responses 
with the servers. The leader reads the Collect in English, but 
stops at the conclusion (Per D. N.) which allows time for all 
the children to answer Amen to the prayer of the priest. The Our 


2 To keep the children attentive during the reading of the Epistle and Gos- 
pel by the leader, they are frequently asked in instruction classes concerning the 
contents of the Lesson and the Gospel of the day. 
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Father is said by all in English, as far as the second last petition, 
which allows the group to say the last petition ‘‘Sed libera nos a 
malo’’. At the distribution of Communion the Confiteor and the 
Domine non sum dignus are said by all. 

A few words concerning the leaders: It is their office to in- 
tone the common parts and read the proper of the Mass. As a 
rule, the girls are preferred in children’s choirs and as leaders of 
prayer in church. The boys are slighted and they patiently bear 
the mark of inferiority. In my experience I found that the boys 
are very anxious to lead, that they perform the task as well as 
the girls, and that their voices are generally superior. With the 
help of the Sisters, the leaders are taught to prepare their missal 
and read their parts on the previous day. Since the English Guide 
to the Roman Missal is no longer published, the Sisters became 
familiar with the Latin Ordo. When no leader is present, or not 
a sufficient number of children to form two groups,—as may 
happen during vacation—only the Mass prayers of the server are 
answered by all. 

The objection is sometimes made that the daily use of the 
missal makes it impossible to keep up the beautiful custom of 
having the children sing hymns during Mass, once or twice a 
week. We take care of this ancient practice of children singing 
hymns, by having them sing one hymn at the entry of the priest 
and another when he retires after Mass. This is our daily practice. 

To encourage the continued use of the missal after the young 
people leave school, I have encouraged the Sodalities of Young 
Ladies and of Young Men, on the days when they receive holy 
Communion in a body, to render the prayers as they did in their 
school days. 

So far no mention has been made as to how the Mass could 
be introduced to children not in the parish school. To teach the 
Mass to the children might be considered possible only where 
there is a parochial school. It is certainly much easier where we 
have the assistance and the supervision of the Sisters. 

With the children from the public rural schools, I had some 
gratifying results. During the months of May and June I had 
about a hundred children under instruction. I used a period of 
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about twenty minutes daily and proceeded to teach them the Mass 
in the same manner as the children of the parish school were 
taught. The children took great interest in the work, and in less 
than two weeks surprised me by their accuracy in participating in 
the Mass. Without much encouragement, a considerable number 
of them bought missals and they are eager to learn how to use 
them. This year, twenty-four out of twenty-nine solemn com 
municants procured the St. Andrew Daily Missal. On Sundays 
they are very diligent in their efforts to follow the Mass. | feel 
sure that the missal will be their prayer book through life. 

Ihe next step would be to have children participate in the 
chants of the High Mass. For a number of years our children 
sing the Requiem and the Mass of the Angels. I will not enter 
n this subject, because the next paper will treat of ‘““The Chant 
in Parish Churches’ 

In all our efforts to popularize the Mass, we pay much at- 
tention to externals. But through the senses we hope to reach the 


heart. Liturgical piety is the aim. Through liturgical worship the 


faithful are again to be brought to the realization of the wonder- 
ul union of all the faithful with Christ and with one another. 
We know that children will not fully understand the treasures 
uidden in the liturgy of the Church, but let us give them the 
key, so that they may have access to them in later life 
Allow me to add a personal word 
During my seminary days I was privileged to witness, what 
think was the beginning of the present flourishing liturgical 
movement going out from St. John's. It was nearly twenty years 
190 when the Rt. Rev. Father Abbot, then Rector of the Semi- 
nary, quite frequently came to our assembly room, to unfold to 
us the beauties and treasures of the liturgy and acquaint us with 
the liturgical life of former ages. The seminarians were not only 
to be listeners to these instructive conferences, but were directed 
study for themselves Catholic life in th Ages of Faith. I will 
ver be grateful to Father Abbot for the task of writing a paper 
n ‘The Parish Priest in the Middle Ages’. 
That Father Alcuin, as abbot of this great institution, would 
widen the scope of liturgical activities is no surprise. As a result 
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of his leadership we have an excellent review devoted to the liturgi 


cal apostolate, the Popular Liturgical Library and the Liturgica 


Summer School. 


When thinking of Summer School we cannot help recalling 


the scriptural phrase “In the sweat of thy brow’’. We must admi 
the untiring zeal of the Fathers who, after the strain of the scho 
year and in the heat of the summer, are undertaking the liturgica 
summer school. The disciples of this school too deserve our ad 
miration. 

In view of the sacrifices made, we can expect nothing le: 
than God's blessing on the labors of the liturgical apostolate 


Millerville. Minn VICTOR SIEGLER 


THE CHANT IN PARISH CHURCHES 
Y way of introduction it will be necessary to sta 
that the idea of presenting this short sketch 
“Chant in Parish Churches”’ was due mainly to tl 
inspiring lectures given at the Liturgical Summ 
School by Dom Ermin Vitry, who is leaving 
today for Los Angeles to take over the direction of Church mus 
in that diocese 
Since the subject is a rather broad one, only two practic 
phases of it will be considered: namely, why Gregorian cha 
must be restored in the liturgical services of parish churches, an 
how this might be done 
Let it be noted that in limiting the subject to Gregoria 
chant, there is no intention of emphasizing this chant to tl 
exclusion of the approved polyphony of the Church. The inten 
tion here is rather to place due emphasis upon the principles 
Pope Pius X as also those of Pius XI, on the fact that Gregoria 
chant comes first and foremost as ‘the supreme model of 
sacred music’’, because it possesses in the highest degree those qua 
lities which are required in all sacred music. 
To be convinced of the earnestness with which the Chur 
desires the restoration of Gregorian chant to its proper place 


liturgical services, one ought to read over many times the illumi 
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nating pages of the Motu proprio of Pius X, sent out to the 


world on November 22, 1903, twenty-six years ago. Among 


other things we read therein: 

‘The ancient traditional Gregorian chant must, in a large 
measure, be restored to the functions of public worship, and the 
fact must be accepted by all that an ecclesiastical function loses 
none of its solemnity when accompanied by this music alone 
Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of Gregorian chant 
by the people.”’ 

The words of Pius X have since been re-echoed throughout 
the Catholic world by the voices of cardinals, bishops, priests, 
and lay people. As a final proof that these voices should not go 
unheard, Pope Pius XI, now gloriously reigning, on December 
20, 1928, issued an Apostolic Constitution “‘On Promoting Daily 
More and More the Liturgy, Gregorian Chant, and Sacred Music’’. 
Hence the restoration of Gregorian chant is something very pre- 
cious and important in the eyes of the Church. 

It is more than that. It is an express will and command, a 
strict order, as the words of the Motu proprio of Pius X, and of 
the Constitution of Pius XI sternly indicate. 

Both speak of the ‘full force of law’’ which is to be given 

) the regulations set down by the Church for sacred music: and 
Pius XI regrets that some do not consider the ‘eminently wise 
iws’ of Pius X “‘although solemnly promulgated’’, as ‘‘obliga- 

ry’. Pius XI furthermore ‘‘commands’’ that they “‘be put into 
practice’, and orders the “clergy and the people’ to “‘obey these 
1ws and regulations more religiously . . . conscientiously and 
nviolately,’” adding that no one should ‘‘think himself freed from 
he obligation of obeying the laws of the Church’’. More striking, 
ven, is the following: “‘It is pertinent to note that sacred poly- 
phony is rightly wont to be considered immediately after Gregor- 
ian chant.’’ Here again we have the firm conviction of the Church 
that Gregorian chant comes first as the “supreme model of all 
acred music’. That Pius XI is determined to make it such, is 
evident from a single reading of his Constitution. 

The reason why the Church is so insistent upon the restora- 
tion of Gregorian Chant particularly (not to speak of the great 
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need of reform in polyphony as well) is, that Gregorian chant is 
pre-eminently suited for creating a truly religious atmosphere of 
prayer. All good sacred music must be able to do this, but Gregor 
ian chant, because of its acknowledged inherent excellence and 
superiority, can do this better than any other sacred music. Hence 
its restoration will not be injurious, as some would believe, but 
greatly beneficial to parish spiritual life. Holy Mother Church 
realizes too well the excellent effects produced through her own 
proper traditional chant, to let it be superseded by any other 
form of sacred music, or be relegated to antiquity, as som 
would wish. 

But many claim that Gregorian Chant does not and cann 
appeal to the people.—If the people have never heard it, or never 
heard of it; or have not been introduced to it: or only introduced 
to it for a very short time and then taken away from it again 
or if they have had it presented to them with prejudice, or witl 
poor and slovenly methods of rendition, then indeed it will not 
and cannot appeal to them. 

Again, some say that Gregorian chant is too difficult for th 
people.—For children, I would say, it is not too difficult if th 
right methods of teaching chant are employed. Success will th¢ 
come with children, as experience in this matter, in numerou 
places throughout the Catholic world, proves.—With adults th 
prejudice in favor of knowing modern notation (and this is th 
usual objection) is a slight one, and can easily be overcome 
they are convinced of the simplicity, ease, and truly 
character of Gregorian chant. 

But to prove better that most objections against Gregoriar 
chant are more or less groundless, and that what is said in theor 
in favor of the chant, is not impossible in practice, let me briefl 
list a few means and practical suggestions for bringing Gregoria1 
chant more closely within the reach of the people. The peopl 
have been deprived long enough of this sublime and spiritua 
heritage handed down to us from century to century under th 
vigilant and solicitous care of holy Mother Church. The sug 


gestions here given are for the most part the result of Dom Erminr 


Vitry’s long and successful experience, and they form the princi 
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ples which have guided him in his successful work for the past 
fifteen years and more. 

First of all: Let the pastor himself take the matter in hand, 
by word and example, and not leave the promotion of it entirely 
to the organist or choir director of the parish. Let him show that 
ve is interested.And if he can do nothing else, let him by various 
neans and by his wholehearted support and encouragement, arouse 
ufficient interest to make a start. 

Secondly: Begin with the children, for three reasons. 1) Be- 
ause whole parishes are very responsive and sensitive to the singing 
f children. This is a psychological fact beyond dispute. People 
ire easily moved by the beautiful charm and simplicity of chil- 
ren's voices. 2) Because children are better adapted for the singing 

chant on account of their natural simplicity, which is a quality 
verfectly suited to and quite necessary for the proper rendering of 
iregorian chant. 3) The beautiful singing of the children will 
juickly serve as a stimulus and example for the people and par 
h choir 

In the third place: It is suggested that greater use be made of 
ur many Catholic organizations, especially, let us say, the Young 
adies’ Sodality or the like. Were they given a series of practical 
ssons on chant at their many meetings, interest would soon fol- 
»w, and the result would be not only a more musical and reli- 
ous spirit among themselves, but also a gradual introduction of 
regorian chant into the church services. 

Fourthly (and this is perhaps the most important sugges- 
on): Great care must be had in outlining a program or plan of 
tion for introducing Gregorian chant into any parish. It can- 
yt all be done at once, nor can it be done speedily. Patience, per- 


verance, and a sufficient amount of time, stretched out, perhaps, 


rer several years, will usually be necessary. And where are these 
yt necessary? 

For tracing out such a program, let me once more refer you 
to the method offered by Dom Ermin, whose large experience in 
this field of work can surely be safely trusted: 

1) Start out with a few easy hymns, O Salutaris and Tan- 
tum Ergo, etc., at the regular evening devotions. At High Mass, 
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have the people or at least the children sing the simple responses 
only (nothing else) for a long time, until they have become really 


accustomed to them. By no means, therefore, should one start with 
the whole Mass, for this would result in failure, as is obvious. 

2) The second step will be to prepare the most simple Masses 
found in the Kyrtale (such as nos. 12, 13, 15). Once these parts 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, are mastered fairly well, then a 

3) Third step can be taken, by preparing a more elaborate 
Mass for some coming solemnity of the church year or of the 
parish. 

4) The fourth step: Restore the Proper of the Mass, which 
sad to say, is rarely sung in our smaller parishes. In order to 
insure success, the Proper of the Mass shouid be sung for a long 
while in the so-called tono recitativo, in the form of recitation or 
psalmody. Let the parish choir start doing this, and later on the 
children and the people could join, although the regular choir 
might always be used as a schola for the singing of these parts 

As the possibilities of the parish choir increase, one or the 
other parts of the Proper of the Mass as found in the Gradual 
might be tried. Let them concentrate on the Introits and Com- 
munions for a very long time, continuing to render the other 
parts as before in the form of recitation. Later on, they might 
begin to sing the Alleluia verse, then very slowly start with the 
Graduals and Offertory verses. 

Such a plan of action offers every hope for success, even in 
the smallest of parishes. Certainly the first few steps are not im- 
possible in the most adverse circumstances. So much the Church 
wants at the very least. Pius XI writes: “Let Gregorian chant be 
rendered again by the people in those parts proper to them.”’ This 
he sets as a minimum and this is, therefore, the first step in the 
plan of action here offered. Nor will anyone claim that the singing 
of easy hymns, O Salutaris, or Tantum Ergo, or of the simple 
responses at Mass is an impossibility anywhere. Once a start has 
been made, one step will lead to another, though the time between 
the steps may often be very long. 


, ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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